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and murderous eyes, who had run the horror camps of
Belsen, Buchenwald, Oswiecim, Dachau and Maidenek.
That was the meaning of that little scene which I saw at
Rheims, and as we drove back to Paris in our jeep I saw
the new dawn as it crept over a little French village.
The sun was shining again in Europe and little French
children were laughing under God's own sky. They were
the children of the common man.
From that scene in Europe, stopping for a while in
England again, I came to America.
It was my first visit. Except for Russia, America was
the only important country which I had not seen. I
had looked forward to my visit, for America appeared
to be the eventual destination of every freedom-loving
man. To an Indian who had long fought the British,
America held out hope for the future. More than shat-
tered Britain, more than the pock-marked, hungry, dev-
astated countries of Europe, more than the scorched
towns and cities of Soviet Russia, America was the
one clear light which shone in the darkness of our age.
There were the green fields of Tennessee. There was
the thick smoke of Pittsburgh, the rich tone of the deep
South, the serene calm of New Hampshire, Vermont
and Maine. There was the immaculate beauty of New
England and the neutral hues of the Northeast. There
was strength in the open West.
All ,that was America and more. Its largeness was
only comparable to the largeness of its heart. The tall
skyscrapers pointed heavenwards as if all living was
dedicated to God.
In America you could reach for the sky and touch
it. You could write across it: Pepsi-Cola. There was
fascination in sudt\ strength, power in such limitless